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stantial completion of the rehabilitation period should release
large quantities of teak and permit normal exports. The long-
chain of production, reaching back to the girdling of trees in
far-away forests, as well as the rebuilding of destroyed saw-
mills in Rangoon and Moulmein, was started soon after ^oc-
cupation and seems likely to measure up to milling capacity as
fast as the mills are restored.1 Presumably there will he found
some logs in process of transport to the seaports, and some
trees already girdled, but available information suggests that
the Japanese have not left the forests as much of a inning con-
cern as they found them. Rehabilitation needs hi India and
elsewhere should provide a steady market for Burma tcakT
along with India's vast industrialization program.
Burmese nationalism may possibly call for a vigorous pro-
gram to increase manufactures, and it is possible that such a pro-
gram will interfere with exports. This is not very likdy, how-
ever (except perhaps as a cotton textile industry uses local
supplies of cotton, leaving little or nothing for export ) ; for any
measure of industrialization will call for imports of machinery,
and substantial exports will be required to pay for the machinery
as well as for the foreign technical skill necessary to set it prop-
erly in motion and train Burmese engineers and operatives,
The only other possible handicap to exports deriving from in-
dustrialization is the bare possibility that the decline in imports
consequent upon home manufacture of consumer j^ootls will
prevent foreign nations from having sufficient Burma exchange
with which to buy Burmese exports. In view of Burma's need
to import machinery for a long time to conic, hmvewr, this
latter possibility seems remote. Her natural resources arc not
such as to facilitate a well-rounded industrialisation program,
and it is to he expected that Burma will continue for a long time
as a major exporter of raw materials and an importer of manu-
factured goods, even though there is a very considerable
increase in the production of Burmese factories,
^Lawlessness, wcludw# ^wholesale theft of teak as tin* logs float clown
the rivers has proved an effective deterrent to resumption or normal pro-
duction, It is to be hoped that the recent .solution of major coustitiituma!
issues will promptly result m restoring law ami order, for flic Inwlit of the
timber industry as well as Burma